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It is not impossible that Geulincx was the father of a family, and that his 
children died in want; but with no evidence of their existence the assumption 
seems gratuitous. The same tendency appears in the later chapters, and if 
there it is less marked, its results are more serious. Conjectures as to what a 
man must have taught are dangerous. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Smith College. 

The Political Philosophy of Burke. By John MacCunn. London, Edward 

Arnold, 1913. — pp. vi, 272. 

In his volume on Burke in the "English Men of Letters Series" John Morley 
— or Lord Morley, as we are now learning to call him — spoke of the historic 
method, fitting in with certain dominant conceptions in the region of natural 
science as bringing men around to a way of looking at things which is in har- 
mony with Burke's political maxims, and thought it probable that he would 
be more often and more seriously referred to in the next twenty years than he 
had been during the preceding eighty. That was in the year 1888; and it 
seems rather doubtful whether this prophecy has been fulfilled. For although 
there is much in Burke's political philosophy that is congenial to contemporary 
thinking in this field, these ideas seem to owe their origin to quite a different 
source, as they are employed with a new emphasis and in quite another 
context at the present time. Indeed, although we recognize the concreteness 
of Burke's view of political situations and of the moving forces of individuals 
and the advantage which his historical feeling gave him, in certain respects, 
over the rationalists and upholders of natural rights, yet from another point 
of view one cannot but feel that he is no modern, that the historical method 
which he is supposed to represent is not inductive or historical at all, but 
based on a narrow theological foundation that was an anachronism in the 
eighteenth century and is of course still more obviously so at the present 
time. One can still feel that Rousseau and Paine and the radicals of the French 
Revolution, though narrow and mistaken in many respects, yet had the 
root of the matter in them, that their faces were set toward the future; while 
Burke's magnificent intellectual and moral qualities seem to be largely wasted 
in vain attempts to preserve the constitution from change, and in futile, 
though often prophetic, warnings against the anarchy and confusion which 
revolution breeds. 

Of course this by no means represents all that Burke stood for: he too was a 
reformer and did battle loyally against many abuses, as Professor MacCunn 
points out. What was there in his theory, then, that restricted the scope of 
his reforming zeal and confined his vision of justice within such narrow limits? 
Undoubtedly it is true, as Professor MacCunn shows in his fine chapter on 
"Whig Trusteeship and Democracy," that his conception of society is not 
organic enough, because it is not sufficiently democratic. His notion of justice 
does not include and carry along with it the principle of equality. But it 
should also be emphasized that it is Burke's theological assumptions which 
account in the last resort for the limitations of his theory, and that this position 
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is so fundamental in his thought that there is a radical difference of kind 
between his whole philosophy and the modern views which are based upon 
contemporary history and science. For him, history is simply a name for 
the manifestations of the ' stupendous wisdom ' that governs events ; the whole 
movement is determined and arranged by a ' Divine tactic ' that is external to 
man and human society. As in the mechanical systems, the course of evolu- 
tion — if we may speak of evolution at all — is something that is governed by 
mysterious and awful powers. Man has neither the power nor the right to 
take into his own hands the regulation of his own fate or the control of the 
political and social institutions that affect his life; history is not regarded 
as the transformation effected by the experience of the race from which 
it is possible by inductive interpretation to draw instruction for the future, 
but as intelligible only in terms of something transcendent and external, 
and hence as a warning against profane meddling. "This," says Pro- 
fessor MacCunn, "becomes evident when we recall the intensity of his 
antipathy to radical reform. For his contention here is not merely that 
reformers can do little to construct, however easy they may find it to 
destroy, but that, beyond comparatively narrow limits, they ought not to 
try. The limitations he would lay upon them are more than those im- 
posed by the practical difficulties and dangers of their attempts. They 
are moral and religious. They arise from the fact that 'the place of every 
man determines his duty ' and that these duties of one's station are to be 
accepted, not because we cannot, if we will, revolt against them, but because 
in respect of the fundamental relationships at any rate, we have been 'disposed 
and marshalled by a Divine tactic' and thereby 'virtually subjected to act 
the part which belongs to the place assigned us" (p. 90). 

It is because Burke's political theory is based on this transcendent theology 
that the evolutionary philosophy of the present day finds so little ground for 
ranking him with the moderns. Professor MacCunn has rightly emphasized 
this theological basis of his thought, without which, as he says, his theories 
are unintelligible. And, as we have seen, he points out clearly the way in 
which it limits and distorts his practical conclusions. But neither he nor Lord 
Morley show how this assumption differentiates fundamentally Burke's view 
of history from that of modern times. This is something that is much more 
obvious now than it was in 1888, when Lord Morley wrote. The point is 
not that the modern view co,n(flicts with the theory of spiritual idealism, that 
society rests on spiritual foundations. But it does deny and is in principle 
opposed to such a theodicy as that upon which Burke based his phi- 
losophy. It seems strange that Professor MacCunn, in attempting to defend 
Burke's 'theistic metaphysics' against Morley's criticisms (p. 89), should not 
recognize the fundamental difference between this transcendent theology 
and the immanent idealism of thinkers like Hegel, Carlyle, and T. H. Green, 
who are cited (amongst others) as "being constrained, by such light of reason 
as was in them, to discern in the political life of nations the action of more 
than secular forces." J. E. C. 

Cornell University. 



